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SAAC WATTS (1674-1748), in his Logick (1724), is 

restrained in his enthusiasm for the technicalities of 

syllogistic logic, as we see in the first quotation. He 
embraces the empiricist tradition of Bacon and Locke which 
made the 18th century, whatever its other achievements, 
such a dismal period in the history of formal logic. 
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Watts, Syllogisms and Psalms 


The Methods of our Foucation are governed 
by Custom. \t is Custom, and not Reason, that 
sends every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, 
and begin a little acquaintance of Greek, 


e Isaac Watts (1724) [1] 


Simple Sy/og/sms are adorned and sur- 
rounded in the common Books of Logick with 
a Variety of Inventions about Moods and 
Figures, wherein by artificial Contexture of the 
letters A, E, |, and O, Men have endeavoured 
to transform Logick or the Art of Reasoning, 
into a Sort of Mechanism, and to teach Boys 
to syllogize, or frame arguments and refute 
them, without any real inward Knowledge of 
the Question. This is almost in the same 
manner as School-boys have been taught 
perhaps in their trifling Years to compose Lat 
Verses, that is, by certain Tables and Squares, 
with a variety of Letters in them, wherein by 
counting every sixth, seventh or eighth Letter, 
certain Latin Words should be framed in the 
form of Hexameters of Fentameters; and this 


before he is bound an apprentice to a 
Soapboiler or Leatherfeller. It is Custom alone 
that teaches us Latin by the Rules of a Latin 
Grammar; a tedious and absurd method! And 
what is it but Custom that has for past 
Centuries confined the brightest Genius's, 
even of the highest Rank in the Female World, 
to the business of the Needle only, and 
secluded them most unmercifully from the 
Pleasures of Knowledge and the divine Im- 
provements of reason? But we begin to break 
these Chains, and Reason begins to dictate 
the Education of Youth. May the growing Age 
be learned and wise! (p. 218) 


, 


Despite his objections to syllogism, Watts does give a list 
of the rules, one which corresponds closely to our own. 

We note that Watts speaks of a term being ‘taken 
universally’ or ‘taken particularly’, where we say that it is 
distributed or undistributed. We also note that his rules are 
for the traditional interpretation; to fit the modern 


may be done by those who know nothing of 
Latinor Verses. 

| confess some of these logical Subtilities 
have much more Use than those versifying 
Tables, and there is much Ingenuity dis- 
covered in determining the precise Number of 
Syllogisms that may be formed in every 
Figure, and giving the Reasons of them; yet 
the Light of Nature, a good Judgment, and 
due Consideration of Things, tend more to true 
Reasoning, than all the Trappings of Moods 
and Figures. 

But lest this Book be charged with too 
Great Defects and Imperfections, it may be 
proper to give short Hints of that which some 
Logicians have spent so much Time and 


Paper upon. 
Logick (London, 1775), p. 289. 


We may note in passing that in bis remark about 
school-boys and Latin verses Watts is not being sexist; he is 
just expressing an eighteenth century fact of life, one of 
which he didn’t approve, as we see in the second quotation, 
where he is discussing the ‘prejudices of custom.’ 


e Isaac Watts [3] 


The Rules of simple, regular Syllogisms are 
these. 


Rule |. The middle Term must not be taken 
twice particularly, but once at least 
universally. 

Rule {l. The Terms in the Conclusion must 
never be taken more universally than 
they are in the Premises. 

Rule Ill. A negative Conclusion cannot be 
proved by two affirmative Premises. 

Rule IV. If one of the Premises be negative, 
the Conclusion must be negative. 

Rule V. If either of the Premises be particular, 
the Conclusion must be particular. 

Rule Vi. From two negative Premises nothing 
can be concluded. 

Rule Vil. From two particular Premises nothing 
can be concluded. 


(p. 286) 
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interpretation we would have to add 


RULE Vill. A particular Conclusion cannot be 
proved by two universal premises. 


As it happens, Watts is better known to most people 
(who know him at all) as a poet and writer of hymns than 
as a logician. And there is ozeof his works which must be 
surely be known to every hearing resident of North 
America who has survived a December. 

His Logick resulted from his interest in education and 
his early experience as a tutor in rich families, but his main 
concern in life was religion. He was a Nonconformist, or 
Dissenter, which is to say a Protestant but not of the 
Church of England, and he was for a time an active 
preacher. In his religious work he was especially anxious to 
supply materials to enrich Christian worship, and the bulk 
of his poetry was written to be sung in church. 

His industry in this sphere earned him a place in the 
Lives of the English Poets (1781) by Samuel Johnson, the 
arbiter of eighteenth century English literary taste. [Watts is 
to be found in volume III. (New York: Octagon Books, 
1967).] 


Johnson views Watts as a good and pious man: 


By his natural temper he was quick of 
resentment, but by his established and habi- 
tual practice he was gentle, modest and 
inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his 
attention to children and the poor. 


In surveying Watts’ achievements, Johnson remarks, 


Of his philosophical pieces his Log/ck has 
been received into the universities, and there- 
fore wants no private recommendations, 


which is fair enough. But Johnson finds it not so easy to 
praise his religious poetry: 


..his devotional poetry is, like that of others, 
unsatisfactory. The paucity of its topicks 
enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figura- 
tive diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have 
done better than others what no man has 
done well. 


One of Watts’s more remarkable poetical enterprises was 
to rewrite the Psadmsof the Old Testament, and in 1719 he 
published his Psa/as of David imitated. What he hoped to 
do was to produce versions of them which, like his hymns, 
could be sung with propriety and satisfaction in a Christian 
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Note 16: Watts, Syllogisms and Psalms 


church. Of this plan he says, 


Where the flights of [the Psalmist’s] faith and 
love are sublime, | have often sunk the 
expressions within the reach of an ordinary 
Christian... Where the original runs in the form 
of prophecy concerning Christ and his salva- 
tion, | have given an historical turn to the 
sense: there is no necessity that we should 
always sing in the obscure and doubtful style 
of prediction, when the things foretold are 
brought into open light by a full accomplish- 
ment... [74e Psalins and Hymns of the Fev. 
/saac Watts, D. D. (London, 1845), pp iii-iv.] 


It is one of these ‘imitations’ that we hear every year, bis 
version of the second part of Aszéa 9§ which, in the A7ag 
Janes Version of the Bible, reads: 


(4) Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
the earth: make a loud noise, and rejoice, and 
sing praise. (5) Sing unto the Lord with the 
harp; with the harp and the voice of a psalm. 
(6) With trumpets and sound of cornet make a 
joyful noise before the Lord, the King. (7) Let 
the sea roar, and the fullness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. (8) Let the 
floods clap their hands: let the hills be joyful 
together (9) before the Lord; for he cometh to 
judge the earth: with righteousness shall he 
judge the world, and the people with equity. 


Watts transforms this into the familiar words quoted 
here; they were set to music by the American composer 
Lowell Mason (1792-1872). Some say the Mason borrowed 
the tune from Handel’s A/essi24, but others point out that 
the resemblances are really rather faint. 


e Isaac Watts (1719) [4] 


Joy to the world, the Lord is come; - 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let ev'ry heart prepare him room, 
And heav'n and nature sing. 


Joy to the earth, the Saviour reigns; 
Let men their songs employ; 
While fields and floods, rocks, hills, and plains 
Repeat the sounding joy. 


No more let sins and sorrows grow, 
Nor thorns infest the ground; 
He comes to make his blessings flow 
Far as the curse is found. 


He rules the world with truth and grace 
And makes the nations prove 
The glories of his righteousness 
And wonders of his love. 


a. 
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